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CHAPTER I.—CURATE OF MARL HILL SCRIBIT. 


No ; I am not in the fens, old friend, though you 
may smell them when the wind blows from the sea, 
and though a considerable portion of the largest 
estate in the parish is certainly marsh-land, as 
yet unreclaimed. Marl Hill proper is really not 
called so in satire ; it is on rising ground, the first 
wave of the wolds: the house I live in is at least 
eighty feet above the sea-level. The land all 
about is thoroughly drained and highly cultivated ; 
and if you will come to see me, I will insure you 
against ague, unless, of course, you get it by volun- 
tarily going into its strongholds to shoot wild-fowl. 

It is a trifle dull, I must confess; so that you 
must expect to get long-winded old-fashioned 
letters in exchange for your occasional penny-post 
notes. One cannot read all the long evenings and 
all the mornings too; and sermon-writing is not a 
difficult style of composition here, for it is impos- 
sible to be too simple ; you must talk rather than 
preach if you want to catch the attention of the 
people. These are scattered about, living in dis- 
graceful cottages, upon the different estates. There 
are one or two small farmers, but the greater part 


' of the land about here is let out and cultivated in 


a wholesale way, and one farm of a thousand acres 
pretty well takes up a parish. That is why the 
vicar has two, I suppose. He is one of the old 
school, and took things pretty easy: had morning 
service in the one church, and evening service in 
the other, every Sunday; married, buried, and 
christened when obliged to do so, and bothered 
himself no further. He has been ordered off to 
Madeira for his health, by a homceopathist, one 
would say, and on the principle that like cures 
like, if, as scandal reports, his ailments are trace- 
able to his fondness for that too seductive wine. 
At anyrate, he required a curate to take his place, 
and here lam. After the fashion of new brooms, 
I want to perform some sweeping, but it is very 
difficult to do anything. The people are more 


heathenish than I had any idea was possible in this 
Christian country ; but the job is to get at them. 
The women and children are out at work almost as 
much as the men; and district-visiting is impos- 
sible when the cottages are locked up and empty, or 
in the charge of a young girl, who also has to look 
after her small brothers and sisters. Drunk- 
enness is not very prevalent, because the beer- 
shops are few and far between ; but the devil does 
not lose much, for opium-eating is a common 
habit. It is a fact, I assure you. When you 
come here, you shall be taken to the chemist’s 
in the nearest village on Saturday evening, and see 
the piles of opium pills he sells to the labouring 
classes. I tried tracts, but found that very few 
could read them. However, I have managed to 
double my congregations, and have established a 
Sunday school, which is a beginning. I hope to 
get up an infant school for week-days, next. You 
asked me what sort of life I led, you know, so if 
these matters bore you, I am not responsible. 

I should like a little more civilised society, I 
confess, for, not being able to afford a horse, Iam well 
nighneighbourless. The property about here belongs 
nominally—for I believe it is mortgaged as heavily 
as it will bear—to a Major Holcombe, who lives 
with his only child, a daughter, at the Marl, which 
must have been a nice place once, but now—— I 
do not know how to describe it to you; think of 
Hood’s Haunted House. The stables are in ruins ; 
the garden is a wilderness ; there is good feed on the 
drive up to the front door, which is never opened, 
the people going in and out by the back ways, 
As for the master, he has just recovered from an 
attack of D. T., but is dying. He has something 
on his mind, I think, or I doubt whether he would 
care so much for my company, or listen so patiently 
to all I have to say on religious matters, especially 
as I must seem a mere boy to him. I was rather 
stumped at first, but he soon began to talk scepti- 
cism, and arguing set me all right. And then I do 
look ten years over my age; that is one of the 
advantages of being ugly. He is constantly on the 
point of telling me some secret, only I do not 
encourage him, and he often says that he will 
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write something down, and leave directions for the 
paper to be given me after his death. What is my 
duty, wonder? If one were a Roman, I suppose 
it would be clear ; but you see I am not even in 
priest’s orders yet, and altogether I had rather be 
without his secret. But probably it is all nonsense. 
A man just out of D. T. is never right in his head ; 
and yet, I daresay, his conscience is bad enough, 
for he has led a queer life, by all accounts. He has 
run through three fortunes, tlrey say, two of his own, 
and one of his wife’s, whose heart he also broke, 
they say ; but ‘they’ always do say that of a spend- 
thrift. When his wife died, he disappeared for a 
while ; went yachting, to dodge his creditors, and 
placed his daughter, who was but ten, at school. 
He was away for eight years, and then he returned 
here, and brought his girl with him. And a 
strange life that poor young lady must have led, 
_ considering that she is not a Di Vernon. Only 
men came to the Marl, and those of the fastest. 
Major Holcombe wanted her to marry one of them, 
the son of an attorney and land-agent who had 
made his fortune, named Naisley ; but Miss Lucy 
would not have him. Perhaps, however, she 
would have been bullied into it, only Naisley got 
a fall out hunting which injured his spine. 
I can see you grinning, but you are quite out. 
I do not believe that I should ever fall in love 
with her. She is good looking, no doubt, and 
friendly enough; but she has got some great 
sorrow weighing upon her. Her father’s state 
would of course account for a certain melancholy ; 
but there is more than that; there is mystery, 
suspense, expectation of something which never 
happens, and which yet may happen, in the expres- 
sion of her face. i have not made my meaning 
clear, but no matter; I could not if I tried for a 
twelvemonth. Miss Holcombe is my only ally in 
the small reforms which are being attempted ; 
without her aid, I doubt whether the Sunday 
school would ever have become a fact. I close 
this in haste, for a messenger has come to say that 
= same Major Holcombe is in extremis, and calls 
or me. 


CHAPTER II.—THE UNFINISHED RUBBER. 


The strangest thing has happened, Brown: 
Major Holcombe is dead. The — he talked 
about leaving for me to read is lying before me, 
and it affords a clue to our mystery—I mean about 
wd Godwin. Do you remember the minute 

etails of that evening? I think J do, and propose 
to jot them down here. If I am incorrect in any 
particular, o- a may be able to set me right : 
then, please send this letter on to Thorpe, and ask 
him to supplement our memories still further. I 
want to have the account very accurate, because 
legal proceedings may follow upon the steps which 
I shall feel bound to take. 

Our happy Cambridge life was drawing to a 
close ; indeed, I had hen my degree, and only 
remained up because I had a scholarship to run 
out. You others were still undergraduates, but 
were going in for your final examinations in the 
winter, and it was late in the October term. To 
be precise, it was on the 4th of November 1840, 
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exactly three years ago. You came up to the 
B.A. table in , touched me on the shoulder, 
and said: ‘Come to my rooms afterwards, and 
have a rubber.’ I accepted at once, for you had 
brought some very excellent port wine from 
home with you, and there were a few bottles still 
left. Just then, Thorpe passed, and you invited 
him. Thorpe fancied that he could play very well 
at whist, and did not like to sit down with an 
inferior performer; so, before giving a decided 
answer, he asked who the fourth was. ‘ Hylas 
Godwin,’ you replied. ‘All right, said Thorpe ; 
‘I'll come” Who first called Godwin, Hylas? It 
was a capital nickname, for it just hit off his style 
of beauty. What a good-looking fellow he was, 
certainly the handsomest man of our time. Rather 
conceited, perhaps, as youngsters who are admired 
by women are wont to be, and finikin in his dress. 

et he was clever too, though, may be, not such a 
genius as we esteemed him; and I do not think 
that I have ever met with a more agreeable com- 
panion. Gerrard said better things, but in so 
confused a way that they lost their pungency in the 
on: he always went shy in the middle of a 
joke. But Godwin rattled out any absurdity that 
came into his head in a manner which was irresist- 
ible. And he was in particularly good cue at the 
whist-table—not that he ever spoke during the 
play, he was far too keen a lover of the game for 
that, but between the deals he made amends for 
previous silence, and generally kept his three com- 
panions on the grin till the hands were sorted and 
the first card ~ 

He was in his usual spirits that evening, nor 
could we afterwards recall a word or look which 
seemed to shew that he had anything on his mind, 
or any presentiment of evil. 

We sat for a little while round the fire, drinking 
a glass or two of your port, and then opened the 
card-table, and cut for partners. It was you and 
Thorpe against Godwin and myself. The cards 
fell very evenly, and the first rubber, which you 
won, was very protracted, so that we had hardly 
finished the first game of the second when we heard 
the chapel bell going, and Thorpe cried that he was 
short of his chapels for the week, and must keep 
that one. 

‘I have had a notice from the dean too,’ said 
Godwin, ‘ but Ill cut chapel and finish the rubber 
for all that, if Thorpe will’ 

But Thorpe was firm. We abused him for his 
laziness in not getting up for morning service, and 
so securing evenings of unbroken comfort ; but he 

rided himself on his sloth, and took our sarcasms 
for compliments. When he actually rose and threw 
his gown on, it became evident that our rubber 
was really to be interrupted, so we all ed to 
wipe a chapel off our score, leaving the on the 
table, and returning to finish the game directly 
service was over. 

Do you wonder at my writing down these minute 
details? I am purposely allowing my mind to 
dwell on every little particular, because, to tell the 
truth, I can think of nothing else just now, and I 
find my memory very vivid. I can see the counters 
I had just stuck under a candlestick to mark a 
double ; the patterns on the back of our pack and 
of yours. I can see Godwin’s face as he said to 
me: ‘ Now don’t you go rushing off to your rooms 
for a pipe after chapel, as you are so fond of doing. 
Come straight back to Brown’s, and don’t keep us 
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waiting. I will give you a cigar if you have for- 
otten your baccy.’ And then in a loud aside to 
orpe, a8 we ran across the court : ‘ He never can 
resist smoking another fellow’s cigars. Oh, I know 
where to have him !’ 

We were just in time to get in before the chapel 
doors were closed, and as we were walking up the 
aisle, he Whispered in my ear: ‘If you do admit a 
secular thought during the next half hour, partner, 
let it be a meditation upon the propriety of leading 
trumps when you hold five.’ 

Though three years have elapsed, I think I 
could swear to those being his exact words. How 
little I thought at the moment that they were the 
last I should ever hear him utter. : 

We all missed each other in the crowd on 
coming out; and when you, Thorpe, and myself 
met again at your door a few seconds afterwards, 
Godwin was not there. We went in and lit the 
candles, and laughed at his being the last, after the 
fuss he had made about the punctuality of others. 
You said that the porter had met you in crossing 
the court, and had given you a letter ; so we con- 
cluded that the same thing had happened to 
Godwin, and that he had gone to his own rooms, to 
see what it was about, before joining us. We 
a upon its being a billet-doux, and joked 
about Hylas and the nymphs, speaking finally 
rather harshly of the supposed lady, whose letter 
we assumed to have caused this delay in resuming 
our rubber. 

It is curious to note how the first thought of 
—" or alarm comes into the mind with 
a flash—by instinct oy © No doubt, some 
reasoning process has been going on with such 
subtlety as to be unfelt, and that which we often 
call a presentiment, is merely a logical conclu- 
sion. For some time on that evening, we never 
doubted but what the absent man would come in 
from minute to minute. The open card-table, with 
its two lighted candles, the cards, and the counters 
upon it, stood as it had been left. The sofa was 
drawn up in front of the fire, and you lay on it ; 
Thorpe and I sat in two easy-chairs on either side ; 
and so we remained, smoking and chatting, for 
upwards of an hour. 

And then I perfectly remember experiencing a 
sudden uneasiness, which caused me to look across 
at Thorpe, and I read a similar feeling in his eyes. 
We both turned to you, and the expression on our 
faces must have been very plain, for you at once 
said: ‘What! you do not expect that there is 
anything the matter with him ?’ 

‘Of course not,’ replied Thorpe. ‘ But—there 
would be no harm in going to his rooms to see.’ 

We went, and found the outer door sported ; 
and while we were hammering and shouting, the 
gyp came by and told us that Mr Godwin had 

me out of college, not wearing his academical 

ss, and carrying a carpet-bag. On going to the 
lodge, we heard this story confirmed by the porter, 
who also said that there had been a letter for him. 
We learned next day that he had left a note for 
his tutor, saying that urgent family matters obliged 
him to leave immediately, but that he would 
return or write as soon as he could. And that was 
the last of him. 

He was a man who seemed pretty well alone in 
the world, so far as relatives were concerned. He 
had entered himself at college, and the tutor knew 
no.one to communicate with. Of course a man 


could not ae es like that without causing some 
sensation in the university, but all inquiries were 
fruitless, and the majority of his acquaintances 
soon forgot him. The mystery of the affair struck 
us three, however, with a sort of awe, besides that, 
being his most intimate friends, we were naturally 
the most anxious to learn what had become of him. 
We even, you may remember, made a note of the 
state of the game of whist at the time we rose 
from it, and agreed that, if ever we could meet 
with Godwin again, we would play it out. That 
can never be. For here, on the borders of the 
Lincolnshire fens, I have unexpectedly come upon 
the traces of our old friend, and the cause of his 
Sa. I will copy out Major Holeombe’s— 
confession I suppose I must call it, though I hate 
the word, and will send it you, but you must not 
shew it to any one, at all events at present. 


CHAPTER III.—THE PATRICIAN’S CONFESSION. 


It is true, it is true, that which you have | 
preached to me, that which I believed when I was 
a child, that which I have scoffed at as an old 
wife’s fable. All is not over when this machine of 
flesh and blood stops. When a young man goes to 
the money-lender, the present pleasure seems so 
very real, the future burden so distant and intan- 
gible, that the idea of self-denial is to him like 
grasping at shadows, and missing the substance ; 

ut pay-day comes, and ruin. ‘A short life and a 
merry one,’ cries the lad; but the merriment 
evaporates, leaving the nerves shattered, the body 
diseased, the heart full of bitterness and misery ; 
and I feel a conviction that this is part of an 
inexorable system which extends after we are able 
to trace it. In whatever direction we seek to 
probe the mysteries that surround us, we are lost 
in infinity. Space is infinite, and time, and life. 
Motion is infinite; the moon revolving round 
the earth, the earth round the sun, this solar 
system round another, till the brain reels: is not 
retribution infinite likewise? These thoughts are 
new to me; I but grasp them vaguely, express 
them crudely, but they burn in my soul. Oh, the 
innocent hearts into which I have infused the 
germs of evil! Oh, the weak ones vacillating 
between good and bad whom I have drawn devil- 
wards! Repent of my own sins? Ay, if that 
were all ; but how to account for the eternal wrong 
I have done to others? And the one great crime 
which renders my conscience sensitive to the sins 
which I might otherwise have forgotten, on this 
side the judgment at least, how can I atone for 
that? By confessing it to you? No, no; and yet 
I have a thirst to do it, a desire not new to me. 
I have written the details in the form of a narra- 
tive, which will be placed in your hands at the 
same time as this letter. I began this account, of 
what it was the one remaining object of my life to 
hide, some months ago, carefully stopping at those 
details which would criminate me. I have not 
finished it now even, as I write this; but I will 
before you have it; yes, if my head keeps clear, 
and my strength holds. Criminate me ? t do 
I mean? Nothing I could say would do that. 
But my nerves are not what they were ; it is — 
and years since men first began to notice that I 
craned at my fences; and I see visions since that 
illness. For weeks a young man stood over against 
me night and day, with a bloody bruise on one 
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side of his head, and a look so pitiful and reproach- 
ful, that it was a miracle I did not go mad. Will 
faces come around one like that hereafter ? 

I was what prudes a ames call _ I 
su ; not worse, perhaps, than my neighbours, 
Gl om careless. ac could think economy 
anything but mean ; and I confess to having been 
a fool in money matters. Though a younger son, 
I had a fair portion, quite as much as any man in 
my a a omg I spent every penny of it. Then 
my elder brother died, and I came into the estates, 
and soon had them pretty well dipped. To get 
clear, I married a woman with money, whom I 
never liked so much as she deserved, for she loved 
me well, and stuck to me through everything— 
ay, to the very last. If it had been left to her, 
there would have been no settlements; but her 
people insisted on my tying up a few thousands for 

er and her children—she brought me but one, a 
girl, and died a few years afterwards. I was again 
involved in money difficulties by that time, so I 
put Lucy at a good school, and went to the Medi- 
terranean in Lord Plunger’s yacht. He was shirk- 
ing the bailiffs too ; ont we cruised about together 
for some years. It was only in ’39 that I could 
return to England, and then I settled here, and 
began to look about me. There is a deal of 
marsh-land on the estate, and I had a mind to try 
draining a part of it, as many landholders have 
done in the county, to the great improvement 
of their property. But there was no capital 
to start with, and Marl Hill would not stand 
another mortgage ; so then I thought of Lucy’s 
money, which was lying idle in the funds. The 
estate is not bound to go to the male branch, but 
will come to her after my death, so the tied-up 
capital could not be laid out better for her than in 
reclaiming this fen. One of the trustees was 
déad, and the other very ill at the time—only had 
a bit of one lung, people said ; but it seems to have 

rown again, for he has got better, they tell me. 

ie was living in Devonshire, and there was a 
difficulty about communicating with him, as also 
about the transaction altogether ; there always is 
in such matters, I believe. However, it was got 
over, and a part of the money was withdrawn, and 
applied in the way which promised to be so much 
more advantageous, 

There was not much to start such an under- 
taking with; and I had to begin in a small 
way, and do it cheaply. I found a man named 
Bradley, who professed to understand draining, 
and bargained with him to keep a party of five 
men at work on the place most favourable for 
a start; and they built some wooden huts on a 
dry spot in the marsh, so as to live close to their 
operations. Whenever he had an opportunity, 
Bradley was to add to the number of his workmen, 
so that sometimes there would be ten or twelve 
employed, but never less than five. The draining 
did not go on fast, but then the wages paid were 
very anil; the truth being that Bradley and his 
gang carried on more profitable business, and found 
working for me useful as a blind. This got sus- 

cted, and the fellows were called ‘ Holcombe’s 

ugh uns’ by their own class, ‘ Holcombe’s 
Ruffians’ by mine. I got rather a bad name 
amongst certain people ; but what did that matter 
tome? Everybody is liable to that. 

Bradley’s gang were a bad lot, no doubt. They 
drank a geet deal of spirits, to keep off the ague, 


and were suspected of brewing their own medicine. 
They were clever poachers, and never got caught ; 
they kept up communication with vessels in the 
Humber, and made use of a small but navigable 
stream about four miles off for smuggling purposes. 
Some very queer fellows hid for awhile in those 
wooden huts sometimes, I daresay. But I do not 

reserve, and hold no office in either the Excise or 

ustoms, so I got my draining done cheaply, and 
asked no questions. 

Lucy was too old to be kept at school any 
longer, so I sent for her to the Marl ; and a few days 
after her arrival a man named Naisley, the son of 
a Louth lawyer, who has bought land near here, 
and wishes to be thought a county gentleman, saw 
her, and fell in love with her. Naisley is rich, and 
the marriage would have been a good thing on 
that account ; but besides that, he knew all the 
rights of the difficulty I had had about that money 
which was tied up by settlement, for he was still a 
sort of sleeping-partner in the legal business, and 
the firm had transacted all my affairs, so that 
Naisley had opportunities of making any inquiries 
he chose, and suspected something not quite right. 
I had reasons therefore for taking up his cause pretty 
warmly ; but there was a difficulty. As I was not 
on good terms with any of the distant branches of 
my family, there had been no one to receive Lucy 
during her holidays, and I had made arrangements 
with the schoolmistress to let her remain with her 
all the year round. But when the girl grew into a 
young woman, she formed romantic friendships 
with other girls, whose parents asked her to their 
homes ; and when the matter was referred to me, 
I saw no reason to forbid her accepting such invita- 
tions. On one of these visits she met a young man, 
who fell in love with her ; and when Naisley began 
to shew her attention, and I backed him, she told 
me that she was engaged to this lad, who was a 
Cambridge undergraduate, and would not be in a 
position to marry ey for years. It was 
annoying ; but I took it for granted that she would 
soon get over this girlish fancy, and made light of 
it at first. But the more I reasoned, the more she 
pleaded ; and she would hardly treat Naisley 
with common civility. Then I lost my patience, 
and spoke harshly ; and Lucy, who was very dif- 
ferent from her mother, grew more obstinate as 
I insisted. Matters might have gone differently if 
she had respected me ; but how should she think 
much of a father who was constantly drunk? 
Hardly a day passed without some violent scene ; 
and in a short time we felt a positive aversion for 
each other—for I have always come to hate any 
one who opposed my will, and my feelings towards 
her reached almost as far, though she was my own 
child. I judge of her sentiments to me by her 
shrinking, as if she expected a blow, whenever I 
came upon her unexpectedly. 

In the summer, during’ the long vacation, her 
lover came to Lincolnshire to see me ; and, learn- 
ing from his own mouth that his patrimony was 
but a small one, I told him that I had other views 
for Lucy ; that I or ve of long engagements ; 
and finally I forbade him to hold any further com- 
munication with her. He left the house without 
saying whether he would obey me or not, but hun 
about the neighbourhood, and contrived ul 
clandestine interviews with my daughter before I 
discovered what was going on. Then there was a 
quarrel, and blows were struck, though I confess 
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that he was as forbearing as possible, and only 
threw me to the ground in self-defence. Still I 
hated him for it—hated him keenly and personally 
now, not merely as the cause of my plans being 
thwarted, and my safety endangered. I caused 
Lucy to be deoly watched after this, for if she 
eloped with this Godwin, who must now look upon 
me as an enemy, he would make inquiries after a 
time about the property secured to his wife by her 
mother’s marriage settlements. So, while her lover 
was in the neighbourhood, I kept her a close 

risoner in her own apartments. Soon after this, 
Naisley became pressing, and almost threatening, 
affecting to suspect that I was playing him false, 
and not doing my best to force Lucy to listen to 
him. 

Early in the following November, I went up to 
Lucy’s room one morning, with the intention of 
trying what conciliation would do, now that it was 
evident that she could not be compelled. She 
had been writing, and as I entered, she closed her 
blotting-book on the letter. After talking quietly 
for a little time, I alluded to this, and expressed a 
hope that she was not corresponding with the man 
who had made use of personal violence towards her 
father. Then she made a false move; had she 
remained quiet, it would never have occurred to 
me to examine what she had been writing ; but 
she darted towards her blotting-book, and so roused 
my suspicions; and the next moment, in spite of 
her struggles and despairing cries, the letter, which 
was finished and signed, and the envelope, which 
was directed, were in my hands. She was accus- 
tomed to put on a quiet, protesting, persecuted- 
heroine air in her interviews with me; but now 
she fell at my feet, and clasped my knees, implor- 
ing me not to read what she had written. By 
which, of course, I knew that it was very import- 
ant that I should do so; and when she y bn me 
determined to disregard her entreaties, she went 
into hysterics. 

A glance shewed me the purport of the letter. 
I then rang the bell, and told the servant to remain 
with her mistress till she recovered, and to lock 
the door upon her on leaving the room. Then I 
went to my private room, and studied the letter. 
Where could a young girl have got such boldness 
and such invention? It seemed that this lover of 
hers, Godwin—to whom, of course, the letter was 
addressed—had endeavoured to persuade her to 
elope with him on one of those occasions when 
they had met in the summer; but that she had 
' refused to take so serious a step, urging that he him- 
self would think the worse of her afterwards for it. 
She now alluded to this, in order to own that she 
had been ‘wrong: my tyranny, as she chose to call 
it, had become insupportable. I was determined 
to force her into marrying a man she positively 
hated. Then followed her reasons for thus hating 
Naisley, which shewed considerable power of dis- 
cerning character, and she positively appealed to 
her lover to come and save her from the cruel fate 
I designed her. But the most astounding part of 
the letter was the cunning and carefully studied 

lot which she had framed for the evasion. She 

new that Godwin could not come undisguised into 
the neighbourhood without my receiving early 
intelligence of it; so she directed him to dress 
himself as a navvy, and demand employment of 
Bradley. Men on the tramp to or from Hull often 
took a spell of work on my fen; and his making 


a similar application would excite no suspicion, or 
even particular attention. She was to disguise 
herself as a peasant, and they were to meet at a 
certain spot at eleven o'clock at night, and go off 
wherever he chose. Nothing was forgotten; she 
calculated the first possible night of his arrival, 
and said she would be at the appointed place on 
that, and if he were not there, on the next, then 
the next, till he came. She gave him a pass-word; 
told him the times of arrival and departure of 
the ferry-boats from Hull to the nearest town on 
the Lincolnshire side—in short, the whole thing 
— have been arranged by a Leporello or a 
igaro. 

was nearly mad with humiliation and rage 
when I had read that letter carefully through. 
What had I said or done to drive an innocent 
young girl to plan and write it? Something prob- 
ably inspired by drink and fear, which I remem- 
bered nothing of now I was sober. I cursed myself 
for my folly; I cursed Naisley, who had goaded 
me to it ; the girl herself; and above all, this man, 
who had interfered to thwart my plans. I had 
spoiled this one scheme; but could I always make 
sure of equal success in the face of such method 
and such determination? Yes, if I could keep 
clear of drink ; but drink was as necessary to me 
now as air, 

I went up to the fire to throw the letter into it, 
when suddenly a thought came into my head— 
clear, distinct, inspired by the devil. Instead of 
burning the letter, I put it into the directed 
envelope, sealed it, rode over to the nearest vil- 
lage, and posted it with my own hands. 

Then I visited the place where the draining was 
going on, called Bradley into one of the huts, 
and—— 

No, I will write down what I said to him when 
I have told ee | else. Not yet, not yet. 
But I swear, and 1 know that I am a dying man, 
that I did not intend that to happen which did. 

A week afterwards, I saw Lucy for the first time 
since the day that I intercepted her letter, and 
told her that her determined opposition to my 
wishes had at length convinced me that they would 
not tend to her happiness, and that I was ready to 

ive way in anything, rather than drive her to so 

isgraceful a step as an elopement. If this mar- 
riage, which she had so set her heart on, must take 
place, let everything be done decently and without 
scandal. She should no longer be imprisoned or 
watched, but might correspond with her lover, and 
even tell him that I was willing to let by-gones be 
by-gones, and see him, if he still continued in the 
same mind, and would come to the Marl. 

Ah, that burst of gratitude! I have led a 
hardening life, but my heart is not quite seared ; 
and it was an agony to hear her self-reproaches, 
her promises of filial duty, and her auguries of 
a happy future—an agony to see her step lighten, 
and ih flush of health come back to her cheek ; 
for I was a traitor, and I knew the sickening 
disappointment which was in store for her. 

She wrote, and waited for an answer, which 
never came. She wrote again—a third time—still 
no response. 

She sickened and pined; her eyes seemed to 
grow preternaturally large, and were turned on me 
at times with a look of mournful inquiry which 
was haunting. I can write no more now; I am 


, 


giddy ; the letters are confused. To-morrow. 


—— 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE PLEBEIAN’S CONFESSION. 


I read the first part of this unfinished manuscript, 
left for me by the man who now lies dead at the 


Marl, as the mere raving of a brain disordered by | called 


drams, till the name of Godwin caught my atten- 
tion; and then a comparison of dates shewed 
that this improbable story tallied exactly with our 
friend’s mysterious disappearance, and I could not 
doubt that he had met with foul play. 

I write calmly now; but I was thrown into a 
terrible state of excitement at the time. The con- 
fession was incomplete, and he who had volun- 
teered it could not write another line or utter 
another word. I am sorry, my dear Brown, that 
you cannot come here to pay me a visit at present, 
and I own that your reasons are valid; but had it 
been possible, you would have been of the very 
greatest assistance to me. I knew you would feel 
the interest you say you do, and I will send youa 
continuous narrative of my success or failure in 
tracing what I fear will prove the last footsteps of 
our ~ friend. The first thing will be to find 
this Bradley. Of course, it will be impossible to 
speak to Miss Holcombe till after the funeral ; and 
if her late father’s account is to be trusted, it would 
be inflicting needless pain to trouble her with the 
subject at all, except that she could confirm or 
contradict the various statements in that account of 
which she has cognizance, and so enable us to judge 
of its general trustworthiness. 


Three weeks have elapsed since Major Hol- 
combe’s funeral, and I have strange news for you. 
I will not enter into the minor details of my pro- 
ceedings, but leave them to be talked over when 
we meet, and confine myself now to results. I did 

to Miss Holcombe as soon as it was decent to 
0 so, and she was much overcome on hearing that 
I had been poor Godwin’s friend. It was also a 
great shock to her to learn that her late father had 
sent the letter he took away, which she was sure 
that Godwin had received, because the later ones 
had been returned through the dead-letter office. 
It was not an easy matter at first to gain any 
tidings of Bradley, so I went to Hull, and put the 
matter in the hands of the police there, and they 
were able at once to trace him, as he was under- 
going a sentence of imprisonment at Lincoln, to 
which town I poocseded. Then it appeared very 
doubtful whether an istrate would commit 
him on a charge of murder, with no stronger 
evidence to go-upon than the obscure hint of a 
man whose brain had been disordered ; but Bradley, 
whose nerves seemed shaken by confinement, was 
so alarmed at the idea of such an accusation hang- 
ing over him, that he volunteered a confession of 
he knew about the matter, which was taken 
down in writing, and here is a copy of it. 


That there gentleman as came to the Marl Fen 
in November 1840, murdered? Don’t you believe 
it, sir ; he weren’t no more murdered than you are. 
I am an unlucky beggar, and always was, but to 
get into trouble along of having done for a bloke, 
as for all I know is seating of bis dinner comfort- 
able at this present moment, is too bad, it is—Ay, 
I know Major Holcombe thought he was dead ; I 
let him think so for a reason, but bless yer, it was 
all kid. Ask Bill Blazer, Joe Keggs, Lush 


Noggins, or Abe Snarem ; ask Captain Blobber of 
the Slosure—How was it? Why, this is how it 
was, 

I was digging in the Marl Fen one arternoon 
along with my mates, when the major rode up and 
me; and when I got to him he beckoned 
with his head, and said low like: ‘Come here,’ so 
that I should go up quite close. So I did, and put 
my hand on the horse’s neck like, and he bent a bit 
and said: ‘ Bradley,’ says he, ‘I know, of course, 
that you and your mates would not drain my land, 
at the price you ’re a-doing of it, unless you found 
the situation, and the excuse for living in these 
out-of-the-way huts, convenient. Well, that’s 
nought to me,’ says he ; ‘ it’s a mootooal ——_ 
and I’m not a-going to see you fall into a trap for 
want of a word o’ warning. The custom-house 

opie is arter you ; they’ve got an idea there’s a 

it of running done in these parts, now and then,- 
and that Holcombe’s rough uns have summut to do 
with it, And there ’s a spy a-coming to-morrow, or 
the day arter ; he will be dressed like a navvy, and 
come to you to be took on at the draining, so that 
he may live in the huts here, and find out every- 
thing. Be all friendly and mate-like until he gets 
the chance to betray you, you understand ?’ 

‘Thank ye, major,’ says I ; ‘now we shall know 
how to = him comfortable. He shall have a 

leasant evening, and I daresay he will be in a 

to come back for another.’ 

“Well, Bradley,’ says he, ‘ money ain’t plentiful 
here, but I do so hate a spy—special when he 
comes a-interfering with my workmen—that I 
think I could find a ten-pun note somewheres if he 
got a warning to mind his own business done 
clever, so that there ain’t a noise about it,’ 

When the major spoke of paying, I saw he was 
up to a game, so I says: ‘If we should make a 
mistake, major, and we found arterwards he were 
not a preventive at all, that would hurt our feel- 
ings uncommon, and you would make it fifty, 
then, wouldn’t you ?” 

‘ P’raps I would,’ said he, and rode away. 

Well, I explained the matter to my mates, for 
there was only us five reg’lar ones working at the 
time ; that is, I told them a preventive spy was 
coming, and kept the idea that the major might 
have a grudge against the chap to myself—there 
warn’t no to speak of that. We agreed what 
we’d do: that were, to receive him friendly and 
unsuspicious ; get drinking, and start a quarrel, 
quite promisc’ous like, and then give it him stiffish 
—all under seeming of a pleasant quiet fight, and 
no malice. 

He came the third day after, I think it wor, but 
I won’t kiss the book to the actooal day. There 
was no mistaking him: he was dressed like a 
navvy, sure enough, but he ’d small delicate hands, 
mudded over artificial ; and he weren't used to the 
heavy boots he ’d on, for his steps didn’t drag. He 
acted his part very well, though; sat down and 
blew his baccy quite friendly, and offered to stand 
a couple o’ gallons to wet his footing. 

‘There ain’t a public nearer nor a couple 0’ 
miles, worse luck,’ says Joe Keggs. 

‘ Haven't you got a drop of something handy, in 
stock, as it were?’ says the stranger; and I saw 
my mates look queer at that; it made ’em feel 
sartain this were the preventive spy. 

‘ Well,’ says Joe, ‘there is a couple o’ bottles 0 


y | stuff which was sent to us from the Marl, in case 
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one on us should feel a touch of the rheumatics 
coming on.’ 

‘ Let ’s have ’em,’ says the stranger; and we did. 
But he tried to shirk drinking hisself, and that 
made an excuse for a quarrel. 

I’m not going to deny that that stranger got 
something for himself ; two of my mates had drunk 
as much as they could do with, and punished him 
more than we meant. And just then the major 
came down, and had a look into the hut ; none of 
the others twigged him, but I did. He had been 
lushing pretty free, as he always did, and I suppose 
couldn’t keep away. But he looked precious scared 
at what he saw, and I expect it pretty well sobered 
him. The stranger was lying on the floor of the 
hut, face uppards, senseless, with a nasty place on 
his temple. He did look uncommon dead sure-ly. 
But he warn’t, bless yer, not a bit. When the 
major was gone—and he only held the door ajar, 
gave a look in, and was off—I washed the chap’s 
bruises, and made him tidy with a hankercher 
round his head. And then we played him a trick. 
The day before, Captain Blobber, of the Slosure— 
which is a whaler, and he her skipper—comes to 
me, and says: ‘Do you know one Jack Sherks, 
who lives hereabouts? Because he came to me 
and engaged himself, and I gave him an advance 
to clench the bargain, and we sail on Saturday, 
and he hasn’t turned up.’ 

Now, I knew Jack Sherks well enough, and that 
he didn’t mean to sail in the Slosure. He’d been 
a whaling once, and didn’t much like it; but being 
down on his luck, he engaged to Captain Blobber, 
and then heard tell of something he liked better, 
and was hiding till the ship was off. But I wasn’t 
going to split on an old pal, for Jack and I had 

one a little together in the smuggling way ; so I 
says: ‘No, 1 haven’t seen him lately; but if I do, 
I'll bring him if I can’ 

‘If you will,’ says he, ‘I ll reward you handsome, 
for I’m full short of hands. Or if you bring me 
any other sailor, and there’s many has a friend 
hereabouts,’ says he, hinting delicate at my char- 
acter for a bit .of contraband, ‘I 11 make it worth 
your while.’ 

I thanked him, and said I’d do my best, and 
forgot all about it till that night, when the stranger 
was a-lying stupid on the floor of the hut. It was 
Friday, and the Sloswre sailed next day, for the 
wind was favourable. Captain Blobber had only 
set eyes on Jack Sherks once, and couldn’t know 
him well; so the trick I thought of was to take the 
stranger down to Grimsby in a spring-cart I knew 
how to get the loan of, and see if we could get him 
shipped for Jack. Well, we fetched the cart, and 
_ the stranger into it. He had come round a 

it, and groaned now and then, but didn’t know 
where he was, or what we were doing with him; 
and we got him to Grimsby, where I found Captain 
Blobber at the house where he told me to for 
him. I said that I had met Jack Sherks at a 
public disguised as a navvy, and he had got drunk 
and been fighting, and got a knock on the head, 
but I didn’t think it would be much, so I had 
brought him. The skipper got a lantern and came 
outside the town where the cart had been left ; and 
when he looked at the man’s head and felt it, he 
said he would be all right for a cut like that in a 
day or two, and he was so short of hands he’d take 
him. So he got his boat and took him aboard shi 
at once, the Slosure sailed next tide; an 


that’s the last I ever heard of the matter. Every 
word as I’ve said is the truth, so help me. 


How does this story of Bradley’s sound to you, 
Brown? I confess that I am inclined to believe it, 
Credo quia—it is so improbable; the man could 
never have invented a lie so circumstantial. Besides 
which, I have made inquiries, and a whaler named 
the Slosure, Captain John Blobber, did sail from 
Grimsby .on Saturday November 7, 1840. The 
fact is easily verified, because it made a consider- 
able stir in the neighbourhood at the time; for the 
Hull whalers generally start for Greenland in the 
spring and return in the autumn. But John 
Blobber had some private dodge of his own about 
wintering’ in an uncomfortable proximity to the 
north pole, and securing the first of the fishin 
when the ice broke. A chosen party, who h 
made several ordinary trips with him, fell in with 
his views; but it was a small one, and he had 
considerable difficulty in getting outsiders to have 
anything to do with so wild a proceeding as starti 
northwards at that time of year. is woul 
account for his rash advance of money to the able- 
bodied seaman Sherks, and also for his taking him 
o> supposed) on board though he was temporally 

isabled. 


One more point adds to the credibility of 
Bradley’s account, or, at anyrate, throws a difficulty 
in the way of disproving it: the Slosure, alas for 
our poor friend! has never been heard of since. 


CHAPTER V.—WHAT’S TRUMPS? 


You will be surprised to see my handwriting 
again, my dear Brown, so soon after my last 
budget, especially as there is a chance of this letter 
crossing one of yours on the road, and you know 
my objection to such accidents. But you express 
so much anxiety to hear the latest particulars of 
anything which may throw light on Godwin’s 
disappearance, that 1 will not let a post go b 
without sending you word of what has heneenalt 
Miss Holcombe has not shut herself up, or pro- 
fessed any great grief on account of her father’s 
death. She feels that madness would have been so 
far ter an evil, that the actual event is evi- 
dently a relief to her mind. Of course, she has 
regrets, and pictures to herself that her father 
might have become reformed, and given up his 
habits of intemperance, if he had semen his 
health ; but still I fancy that she has too strong 
a conviction that the probabilities are all the other 
~ for that sorrow to penetrate very deep. 

er position is a singular one. I do not under- 
stand much about the laws of my country, and 
fancied that land always went to males ; but what 
Major Holcombe said in his confession is quite 
correct, it seems—he —— had the power of 
leaving Marl Hill to his daughter by will, and has 
done so. As she is just of age, therefore, she finds 
herself the mistress of a house and an estate, both 
half in ruins, and requiring a vast amount of care 
and judgment to set them right; while she is so 
ignorant of affairs that. she looks up to me—a 
fellow who knows no more what ought to be done 
in any legal or agricultural juncture than an Ojibbe- 
way—as a perfect oracle. Common sense told me 
one thing, that she ought to have some motherly 
middle-aged lady—a widow for choice—in the 
house with her; and as she saw the propriety of 
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that, I looked about, and secured a comfortable, 
sympathetic dame, the relict of a clergyman, poor 
and without encumbrances, who was glad to accept 
the position of chaperon and domestic economist. 

So soon as matters were thus in a measure 
settled, Miss Holcombe redoubled her efforts for 
the improvement of the poor around her ; for she 
was able to spend a little money now, while at the 
same time she felt her responsibility as an owner 
of the soil in addition to a desire for some end and 
aim to live for. Coals, candles, and blankets have 
been distributed ; the infant school is a permanent 
establishment ; and she even entered into a little 
fancy I had for dressing up the church for Christ- 
mas. The edifice is so ‘dull and gloomy that I am 
always longing for the power of — it up a 
bit, clearing out the horrible old pews, and so 

tting rid of that gloomy air of depression which I 
om seems to affect the spirits of every parishioner 
who enters it. However, I am utterly unable to 
do anything permanent myself, but I thought a 
little temporary cheerfulness might be infused 
over the place in honour of the <—~% of 
Christian festivals. Plenty of laurel, holly, and 
red berries could be had for nothing ; nor were 
children wanting who entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and were delighted to bring the evergreens 
to the church ; the only desideratum was the taste 
to arrange them, and for this I had to appeal to 
Miss Holcombe, and her new companion, Mrs 
Wing. They answered readily enough: the 
younger lady brought originality ; the elder, experi- 
ence ; I, superior strength and a longer reach. 

It was past three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
our task was fortunately approaching completion, 
for the light already began to wane, and the snow, 
which was falling in large soft flocks, silent 
— over the windows, and obscured it sti 

rther. The two ladies were at the east end of 
the church, putting the final touches to a bower 
of mistletoe which festooned over the marble 
medallion of the late Sir Timothy Wetherbel, 
a if any one was likely to want to kiss 

im ! 

‘One little bit more holly for the reading-desk, 
and I think we shall do,’ said Miss Holeombe; and 
I went to the church porch to select a bough from 
the heap which had been thrown there. 

The door stood ajar ; on swinging it open, I saw 
a sailor standing in the porch, peering through into 
the interior, and supposing that he was attracted 
by curiosity, I told him to go in if he liked. ‘We 
are smartening up a bit for Christmas,’ said I. 

He made no reply, but looked me steadily in 
the face. 

‘Is there anything the matter?’ I asked. ‘AmI 
wanted ?” 

‘ What’s trumps, Stacey ?’ he said ; and then I 
knew —_ 

‘ Hush !’ whispered I, ing his hand. ‘ She is 
in there. She has lately lost| her father, and ’—— 

Before I could finish my sentence, there was a 
rustle behind me, and Miss Holeombe, who had 
heard and recognised the first tones of the sailor's 
voice, stood in the doorway. She gave a great 
gasp, and fell almost senseless in Godwin’s arms, 
to the surprise of good Mrs Wing, who had 
followed along the aisle to see what was up. I 
explained the state of the case in a few hurried 
words; and then the sympathetic matron began 
to cry. 


Hylas Godwin rather marred the impressiveness 
of the scene by staggering under the weight of 
Miss Holcombe, who is a very fine girl, and sitting 
down on the holly: having tight sailor's trousers 
on, he got up again pretty quickly. 

You must positively come now, Brown, and hear 
Godwin’s yarns. He has been catching whales and 
exploring countries which are all hummocks and 

; and he has lost two toes from frost-bite, 
and been a and travelled half over the 
globe before he could get here. And of course he 
will Miss Holcombe as soon as it is decent ; 
for she does not mind his being a toe or two 
short, not she. He will write to you in a day or 
two, for he wants you to be another witness to his 
identity, as he has been reported dead, it seems, and 
has certain formalities to go through to get at his 
own property. Whether he will complete his 
— career in the legitimate manner (‘ make his 
exit B.A., he calls it), is uncertain, for he doubts 
whether he could pass after three years’ estrange- 
ment from classics and mathematics. Just as I 
was closing this, your letter came in announcing 
your intention of coming to see me at last. You 
will have to sleep on a sofa, as Godwin has taken 
possession of the bed reserved for you, but you wilk 
not mind that! Come along, old fellow ; I wish 
Thorpe could be here too, Why, we might finish 
the rubber ! 


PROSECUTIONS. 


Iv most civilised countries there is a public pro- 
secutor, whose business it is to set the criminal law 


in motion against all who seem to be within the |. 


ipe of it. We have not any such officer here. 
Foes we do not like the notion of a nominee 
of the crown, kept up to his work by the jealousy 
of public opinion, which would criticise his salary 
with reference to the work done for it, prying 
ex officio into all our acts, seeking whom he may 
prosecute, going about to ‘sniff out moral taints, 
and call the devil over his own coals. Perhaps 
we do not like the notion because it is not our 
own—perhaps because we think we can get along 
pretty well with the machinery for prosecution 
already at our disposal. 

The Attorney-general, who is the chief law-officer 
of the crown, is indeed in one sense a public prose- 
cutor. It is his duty, on being satisfied that a pun- 
ishable crime has been committed, to take such ste 
as are calculated to lead to the punishment of the 
criminal. He is bound to see that the s ted 

rsons are arrested; that a full inquiry is had 
into the case before a justice of the peace ; that, if 
committed for trial, the prisoners shall be dul 

ursued at the assizes or sessions ; and it is his 
Naty to demand judgment and execution of the 
sentence, in the event of a verdict of ‘ guilty’ being 
returned. 

But the Attorney-general proceeds in a case, or 
abstains from entering upon it, according to his 
discretion ; and his intervention is practically 
limited to cases of _ public interest, to cases 
where the crown is directly concerned, or to cases 
which it would be scandalous to leave unquestioned. 
Many minor offences are prosecuted by the author- 
ities of the counties in which they have been 
committed ; and sometimes they are so by order 
or request of the court, in cases where, from one 
cause or another, there is no other pursuer. 
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It is a leading feature in English jurisprudence 
that any person whatever can set the criminal law 
in motion if he chooses—that is to say, if he 
chooses to be at the trouble and expense, and 
chooses also to run the risk of the consequences, 
in the event of his prosecution failing. These 
risks include liability to compensate the defendant 
for the injury done him through having been 
subjected to criminal proceedings, a liability very 

roperly enforced in cases where the — 
Save originated in carelessness or gross blundering. 
The most insignificant person in the land can 
institute proceedings against any other save the 
highest, in whose name all criminal proceedings 
are conducted, even though the crown officers, 
having been applied to on the subject, have refused 
to enter upon it. In one sense, therefore, though 
we have not any public prosecutor, in another 
sense we have a most effectual one, for the public 
is its own prosecutor. And this applies not only 
to cases of wrong done to private persons who are 
directly concerned in the punishment of the wrong- 
doer, but also to cases in which the accused bears 
no personal relation whatever to the accuser, who 
simply stands forth as the champion of principles 
which he deems to have been outraged. 

To guard against factious interference and annoy- 
ance from meddlers—to prevent also the malice 
of spiteful persons, who might wantonly set the 
law in motion, in order to gratify private 
hatred, even though the trial end in an acquittal, 
the law has provided various protections, which 
stand as barriers between the liberty of the subject 
and those who would infringe it. What these 
protections are it is proposed now to consider, and 
to point out at the same time the various ste 
which have to be taken, not only to set the 
criminal law in motion, but to secure a conviction. 

If a constable or a justice of the peace sees a 
man committing a breach of the peace, or a felony, 
he may arrest him then and there, and so indeed 
may any one ; but an unofficial person is respons- 
ible in damages for any mistake he may make in 
the matter, by taking the wrong man or otherwise, 
while the constable or justice is not. The ordinary 
way, however, in which the law is invoked is by 
application to a justice of the peace for a warrant 
ordering the arrest of the accused person. This 
warrant is not to be granted except on sworn 
testimony of such a character as to convince the 
magistrate that there is a strong possibility of the 
accused having committed the offence imputed to 


' him. The warrant is given to a constable to 


execute, and in ordinary cases the accused is 
arrested and brought before the justice as a 
prisoner. Sometimes, however, when it is desired 
not to put the accused to the disgrace of an arrest 
by policemen, the warrant is given to the high 
sheriff of the county, who undertakes to bring his 
prisoner into court at the time named by the 
—— This course was adopted in the case of 

Eyre, on the occasion of his being ordered to 
be brought before the justices at Market Drayton, 
, charges founded upon his conduct as governor 
of Jamaica. 

So soon as a British subject is arrested, he is 
entitled by the ancient law of England, and also 
by special act of parliament, to be brought before 
a magistrate, whether justice of the peace or judge 
of one of the superior courts, in order that it may 
be publicly ascertained in open court for what 


reason he is detained in custody. Magna Charta 
asserted, among other things, that the king was 
not to ‘deny or defer to any man either justice or 
right ;’ and because in the course of time there 
came to be crooked notions in the minds of the 
crown lawyers as to what this meant, and because 
the birthright of all British subjects came to be 
invaded, a in the thirty-first year of 
Charles I]., passed the Habeas Corpus Act, a new 
law declaring what the old law was, and providing 
means for the immediate examination, in all cases, 
of persons arrested for any cause whatever. 

As a matter of fact, prisoners are now with all 
convenient speed brought before a justice of the 
peace, who hears the charge against them, and the 
evidence adduced in support of it, and then hears 
the defence. If he is satisfied that there is not any 
reason for going further with the case, he orders 
the prisoners to be liberated, and neither he nor 
those who moved him to exert his authority are 
responsible for the arrest and the detention hitherto, 
unless malice can be proved to have actuated them. 
If, at the hearing, the justice is persuaded of the 
truth of the charge, he either punishes the prisoner 
himself, by virtue of an act of parliament giving 
him authority to do so in certain cases; or, he 
sends him back to custody with a view to his trial 
at the next quarter-sessions, or at the assizes, in 
the event of the case not being one for summary 
conviction. The accusers of the prisoner are bound 
over to prosecute, and the witnesses to give evidence, 
and the prisoner is then said to be committed for 
trial. Except in cases of a very serious nature, as 
murder, high treason, or strong cases of felony, 
the justice is empowered, and for certain matters 
required, to accept bail for the appearance of the 
prisoner at the sessions, and not to remit him to 
ae > As an additional safeguard to the subject 
from the tyranny or whim of the wielders of the 
law, and because it was found that the right to be 
bailed was nullified at the discretion of the judge 
by insistance on enormous bail, it was inserted as 
one of the capital items in the Bill of Rights that 
excessive bail was not to be required. Sometimes 
the bail or deliverance money (from bailler, to 
deliver) is required only from the prisoner, who 
enters into a bond to forfeit the amount of his bail 
if he fails to surrender on the day and at the place 
ordered ; but generally it is required from sureties 
as well, who agree to surrender the prisoner as 
ordered, or to forfeit the amount of the bond. In 
the event of the prisoner not being able to find 
bail, he is committed to prison till the day of trial ; 
but should satisfactory bail be offered after com- 
mittal, the magistrate committing is bound to take 
it, and to liberate the prisoner. Should the 
accused be remitted to custody, he ought not to 
be treated more harshly than is necessary to secure 
his safe keeping. He ought not to put to 
menial work, nor, indeed, to be deprived of any- 
thing but his liberty, the object being simply to 
mat him till trial, not to punish him. It is to 
be feared, however, that rman vase om of treat- 
ment are by no means universally adopted in this 
country, nor even in the metropolis. H 

At the quarter-sessions or assizes, whichever it 
may be, the case as it presented itself before the 
magistrate is stated to the d jury by the chair- . 
man or judge of assize ; and they are required, after 
hearing his charge, and, if they wish it, examining 
witnesses, to say whether there is ‘a true bill) or 
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‘no true bill’—in other words, to say whether the 
prisoner is or is not to be put upon his trial before 
a petit jury of twelve of his peers. 

If the grand jury ignore the bill, the prisoner 
is forthwith di ll , not any one being respons- 
ible to him for injury caused by his detention and 
imprisonment, nor even for the expenses incurred 
by him in his defence. If the grand jury find a 
true bill, he is given in charge to a jury of twelve, 
who hear the case in open court, with the advan- 
tage of counsel to represent both sides (the judge 
himself taking the ow of counsel for the prisoner 
when he is undefended), and with the further 
advantage of the judge’s summing up. Upon the 
unanimous verdict of the twelve, the acquittal or 
conviction of the prisoner depends, and against the 
sentence there is not any appeal on the merits of 
the case, except to the mercy of the crown. Some- 
times the tole who tries the case will allow of 
the reservation of some point of law which may 
have been raised, for the consideration of the Court. 
of Crown Cases Reserved, a court composed of all, 
or nearly all the judges, who carefully review the 
legal matter placed before them, with arguments, 
and lay down the law upon the subject. They 
have not any power to rehear the case itself, as 
the French Court of Cassation has, nor, indeed, 
can any case come before the court on appeal 
except on a point of law, for the further argument 
of which the judge who presided at the trial has 
given his permission. 

Should this court take a view of the law favour- 
able to the ents of the prisoner’s counsel, the 
sentence on the prisoner is modified so as to suit 
the justice of the case. He may be set at liberty, 
or he may receive a less punishment than that to 
which he was condemned, but any favour of this 
kind must be sought from the crown as the sole 
source of mercy; and even concessions which 
should be made on the broad principles of justice, 
are, theoretically considered, given by favour of 
the crown. yy ea the king - do on 
wrong, goes to the le of supposing that the 
king cannot err by his representative administer- 
ing. the criminal law. y sentence, therefore, 
which may have been passed upon a prisoner 
cannot be revoked; and a sentenced man, who is 
afterwards proved innocent, must be content to 
accept as an act’ of grace a free pardon for an 
offence which he has not committed. 

One point, and a material one, remains to be 
noticed in connection with the subject of prose- 
cutions, At present, if a man is robbed, half- 
murdered, swindled, or outraged in any way, he 
has to bear not only the injury or loss direct] 
accruing from the wrong done to him, but also the 
cost of prosecuting the wronger. What the cost is 
must depend very much upon the nature and com- 
plications of the case, but the fees to solicitor and 
counsel must at all events be borne, and other 
expenses arise incidentally which may make the 
costs of prosecution a ruinous fine. Of course, 
when the crown lawyers take up a case, all 
expenses of prosecution are borne by the crown, 
but in the great majority of cases, it is left to 
private persons to conduct the prosecution of crim- 
inals, and it does not seem fair that such persons 
should have to pay the cost of p: ing against 
= who are omy fw — enemies, breakers 
of the ‘of our Lady the Queen,’ and gener- 
ally as Shtuthen of the public om” : 


y | property. As his 


On the other hand, it seems to be equally hard 
on the innocent man who is accused, tried, and 
uitted, that he should have to bear the costs of 
defence against a criminal charge in which he had 
no A prisoner must either raise money with 
which to employ attorney and counsel, with which 
to bring up witnesses, and with which to defray 
other necessary expenses, or he must appear at the 
trial ‘ undefended,’ and trust to the generosity of 
some barrister, who has not been instructed in the 
case, and who has to gather the lines of defence 
from what may be presented by the prosecution. 
If a man be guilty, it is scarcely an aggravation of 
his position that he should be thus placed ; but to 
an innocent man, accused in error, from mistaken 
identity or any other cause, it is a grievous addi- 
tion to his misfortune that he should have to bear 
the expense of proving his own innocence. Of 
course, where malice has actuated the prosecutor, 
the late prisoner can bring his action for false 
imprisonment and for a malicious prosecution ; but 
it may well happen that the man is too poor to 
indulge in the “— luxury of civil proceedin 
by which, even if he wins a verdict, he will 
considerably out of pocket. In cases of prosecution 
through sheer mistake, and where malice cannot 
in any way be imputed to the pursuer, the prisoner 
has not any remedy against his accusers, and must 
ut up with the fine imposed upon him through 
at to pay for his defence. Costs in such cases, 
if not also in cases of prosecution, might be paid 
out of the rates of the county in which the trial 
takes place. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XXVIL—THE NEST-EGG. 


NotwitHsTanDING Mr Allcase’s edict, both Mr 
Waller and Stanhope found themselves once more 
in the sick-room that afternoon. Lucy had brought 
down a report that the Squire was looking about 
him in the same anxious inquiring manner as 
before, and Stanhope was hardly less curious than 
Mr Waller to see whether the latter’s theory of the 
will was a correct one. It was a delicate subject 
to introduce at such a time and place, and was 
rendered more so by other circumstances. In the 
first place, it was not pleasant to inquire of a sick 
man upon what, in all probability, was his death- 
bed, concerning that document at all ; and, again, 
although any such idea was rendered impracticable 
by his condition, there was the idea of his wishing 
to effect some change in the disposition of his 
ection for Ellen seemed not 
only undiminished but on the increase, and as he 
manifestly did not desire even to see his son, this 
notion of change must needs be obnoxious, for her 
darling’s sake, to Mrs Blackburn ; as, indeed, for 
other reasons, it would have been to Mr Waller. 
What was, however, at the bottom of that gentle- 
man’s anxiety upon the subject was something that, 
at all events, testified to his sagacity, although, like 
most men of his class, he was prone to err through 
over-subtlety. A first-rate whist-player, unless his 
nature is adaptive, often credits his adversary with 
too much finesse, and this was Mr Waller’s case. 
The truth flashed upon him at once that the Squire 
was anxious about the safety of his will, and 
although, of course, he did not know how seriously 
it was being endangered, he did not think that 
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anxiety unreasonable. Perhaps he had hid it some- 
where, as men often do, arid was apprehensive that 
it would not be found after his death. Besides Mr 
Waller's — sympathy \with the interests of 
justice, which we have no réason to doubt, he was 
unwilling that this should be the case ; for he had 
a notion in his mind, from what had —— from 
the Squire, that in that document Mr William was 
left a very considerable sum, conditionally—that is, 
in the event of his marrying one Lucy Waller. 
Now, although, if the Squire should die intestate, 
his son and heir would inherit infinitely more, he 
might then a (almost in every sense) whom he 

leased ; and although he seemed so fond of Lucy, 
Mr Waller’s faith in the power of love.was more 
limited than some of his commercial responsibilities. 
He preferred a material guarantee to an entente 
cordiale. In this he did his possible son-in-law 
wrong, for the strong will and animal nature of 
William Blackburn—if we may not say heart— 
were set upon Lucy; and the insuperability of the 
obstacle to his wishes only added to their vehe- 
mence. 

On the other hand, Mr Waller knew nothing 
of that game at hide-and-seek on which the young 
Squire had so long been engaged, and with which 
he still was busy. Whether Jennings’ lease was in 
the strong-box or not, we may fairly conclude that 
Mr William had not worn that look of oe 
ment, on giving back the yo to his mother, for 
any reason connected with that document. The 
will, at all events, was not there; and where, in 
the Fiend’s name, had the old man hidden it? 
Sometimes he tried to lay the flattering unction to 
his soul that his father had destroyed it, intending 
to make another, which his illness would now 
render impossible. But in less sanguine moments 
this seemed a slender hope indeed. It was con- 
trary to his father’s character to leave anything to 
chance which could be made certain, and far less a 
matter like this, in which his prejudices were so 
deeply involved. It was far more likely, thought 
he, that the Squire, whose infamous suspicions of 
his own son had absolutely no bounds, had put it 
in some place of security, where it should only be 
found after his demise; either in the general search 
and overturn, or, still more probably, by some 
express direction that by word or writing he would 
leave behind him. Had such direction been left 
already, or not? Nota scrap of paper in desk or 
a with his father’s handwriting upon it 

ad escaped Mr William’s prying eyes, and yet he 
had found no such key to the enigma ; while, as to 
verbal instruction, none had certainly been left 
with the only two persons in whom he would have 
been likely to confide—namely, Mrs Blackburn 
and Ellen. Mr William had asked the question of 
his mother point-blank; and she, in her turn, 
insti Wy him, had interrogated her grand- 
daughter. There was nothing that seemed to Ellen 
suspicious in such an inquiry ; it was not unnatural 
that her uncle should wish to know whether his 
father had arranged his affairs, although at such a 
juncture it was not perhaps very delicate; but 
delicacy was not to be expected of Uncle William. 
At all events, she had answered frankly enough, 
that she knew nothing about the Squire’s will—a 
matter, indeed, upon which, to do her justice, she 
thought less than any one in the house, not except- 
ing even Lucy, to whom Mr Waller’s frequent 
speculations about it had made the subject familiar. 


And now the question was, was it indeed about 
this document that old Anthony was so disquieted ? 
Had what he had seen on the previous night—that 
rifling of his strong-box by his unconscious, or, at 
least, only half-guilty wife—shot so sharply to his 
core as to revive intelligence and stimulate paralysis 
itself to almost action? Had he wien er 
through the whole transaction, seen her take the 
papers forth, and guessed her errand better than 
she guessed it herself? Nay, had not her ve 
excuse sharpened his suspicion, and guided it 
aright? He knew—if he was indeed conscious of 
anything—that his son William was Not anxious 
about Jennings’ lease—was not at all likely to be 
looking ‘high and low’ for that; and yet he had 
evidence that he was in search of something, of 
which he was so earnestly desirous that he had 
persuaded his mother to take a step discreditable 
in itself, and quite antagonistic to her loyal and 
faithful nature. 

‘Authority deserts the dying king,’ but bitter 
must it be to the monarch who, though moribund, 
beholds it fleeting. 

Was it possible that Anthony Blackburn, con- 
scious of this disobedience, was haunted also by the 
apprehension that a certain decree, upon which his 
whole system of government had, as it were, been 
founded, was now in danger of being reversed ? 
Lying in that living tomb of his, feelingless, motion- 
less, senseless, save in eye and ear, was he instinct- 
ively aware, as he had been always instinctively 
suspicious, of that search and its intention, which, 
if successful, would render the scheme of his life 
fruitless, and make William Blackburn the heir of 
Redcombe Manor, and the inheritor of all? Andif 
so, did not, at this thought, some thrill of horror, 
even through that numbed and shattered frame, 
make itself felt? One would indeed have said so 
who, when Mr Waller stooped over his pillow and 
whispered something in his ear, had read as he 
read the sick man’s answer in his eyes; for it 
leaped out from them as in words of fire. Yes, 
yes, a thousand times yes; it was his will that he 
wished to have brought before him, and set in his 
sight, that he might have the safety of it assured. 

The questjon was repeated to him aloud, that the 
others about him might hear, and there was not 
one of them—nor would have been, had even Mr 
Allease been among them—who entertained a 
doubt of the nature of his reiterated reply. 

‘ And where is your will, grandfather ?’ inquired 
Ellen, holding the alphabet beneath his earnest 
gaze, and pointing to the letters as before. 

That the task before him, simple as it seemed, 
was to the sick man a matter of toil and pain, was 
evident enough—almost as evident as the intensit 
of his desire to accomplish it. To collect his 
thoughts and concentrate them for ever so short a 
time, was irksome and difficult ; and even to keep 
the weary lids from closing before each letter was 
reached, and to lift them after they had fallen, 
cumeel to tox, ot De senening se ies. After 
all, it was but one word he did spell out, and 
that, as it seemed at first, without a meaning— 
PEDIGREE. 

Mr Waller and Stanhope glanced at each other 
significantly. Was the old man’s mind, then, 
wandering still ? 

‘It is a shame to trouble him, sobbed Mrs 
Blackburn ; ‘ you see he knows not what he wants.’ 

No voice replied to this observation, and the 
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features of the sick man were sealed and shut. 
The watch upon the dressing-table seemed to tick 
as loud as the house clock upon the stairs; the 
idle whistle of Mr William made itself heard from 
the floor below ; otherwise all was silent. 

‘I am afraid Mrs Blackburn is right,’ whispered 
Stanhope gravely. ‘It is the ruling passion strong 
towards the last ; he was always so proud of his 
pedigree, poor fellow !’ 

Mr Waller shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Ellen gently, ‘grandfather wishes 
to see the family tree, that hangs up in his little 
, 


m. 

Then the sealed eyes opened with a glance of 
rapturous content and gratitude, and rested upon 
her. 

‘Shall I go and fetch if?’ said Stanhope. Mr 
William was in the apartment indicated, and it 
had long become Stanhope’s mission, and his alone, 
to deal with the young Squire. No other person 
cared to molest him, or come across him in any 
way, if it could be avoided; even Mr Waller 
shunned him. His tactics, as we have already 
said, were too delicate to cope with so rough a 
customer. Not only diplomacy, but even the art 
of war was thrown away upon that savage young 
chieftain. 

Mrs Blackburn shook her head ; it really seemed 
to her that there was something cruel in indulging 
these vagaries of her poor husband. He had not 
so irrevocably lost his wits that he should need to 
be thus humoured like a madman. 

Mr Waller did not speak. In his opinion, there 
could not be the slightest connection between a 
‘will’ and a ‘ pedigree,’ except in an imagination 
that had gone astray. It seemed to him indifferent 
whether the thing was sent for or not. 

‘If you don’t mind, Mr Stanhope, please to fetch 
it,’ said Ellen quietly. 

He was gone in a moment, yet without noise, as 
all save one in that house had now accustomed 
themselves to move. Even if his steps could have 
been heard as he drew near the snuggery, Mr 
William’s whistling would have drowned them. 
It was not often that he whistled, but all that 
afternoon he had been as blithe and loud as an 
black-bird ; and the sound, striking upon the hush 
and silence above stairs, had jarred not a little 
upon his mother’s ear. 

‘Hollo, Stanhope ; glad to see you,’ cried he. 
‘You are come in the very nick of time. I was 
just wanting a game at billiards.’ 

It was quite unusual to see the young 3 80 
buoyant and so affable. He had been striding up 
and down the room with his hands in his ets 
for an hour or more, giving vent to his feehings in 

pular airs, and now some one had come to keep 

im company. ‘Have a cigar, old fellow ?—How 
is the governor ?’ 

‘I am afraid your father is no better, replied 
Stanhope gravely. ‘We had hoped this mornin 
he was getting more sensible, but I am now inclin 
to doubt it. He seems somehow to want to have 
that pedigree yonder brought up-stairs.’ 

‘What ! the family tree ?’ ejaculated the other, 
hastily stepping between it and his visitor. ‘ Why, 
that’s ridiculous. Besides, it’s nailed into the 
wall, man. It’s not meant to be moved at all.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, since Mr Blackburn has asked for 
it, I shall take it up-stairs.’ 

‘ But indeed you shall not. My father would be 


as sorry as anybody, when he comes to himself, to 
find that pedigree hurt. Since he is not right in 
his wits, why not take the hunting map instead ? 
He will never know it from the other, and then no 
mischief will be done. If it does not content him, 
you have only to take down the pedigree at last, 
don’t you see ?’ 

‘Very well,’ said Stanhope reflectively; ‘there 
can be no harm in that. Only you need not shew 
your temper so about such a trifle, my friend’ 

William Blackburn’s face was indeed white with 
passion, and his hands trembled so that they could 
searcely unhook the map from the nail on which it 
hung. It was impossible also to avoid remarking 
how eager he seemed to get rid of his visitor ; 
making no rejoinder (with which he was generally 
ready enough) to his reproving words, and even 
opening the door for his exit. 

‘ What is that pigeon-hole in the wall?’ inquired 
Stanhope, lingering and pointing to a sort of niche 
by the fireplace which the removal of the hunting 
map had discovered. 

‘It’s a place my uncle Charles had made to put 
his glass of grog into,’ said William readily. ‘ He 
could take it so without going to the table, you 
see.’ 

‘Just so. But is there not a corres nding hole 
on the other side—underneath the pedigree ? 

‘I don’t know ; I have never looked.’ 

‘ Then I will look,’ said Stanhope, fixing his eyes 
steadily upon the other. 

‘No, no. You will hurt it to lift it up; it is as 
bad as taking the whole thing down’ 

‘Excuse me; that is not so, for somebody has 
already moved the bottom nails.’ 

Stanhope could never — why his suspicions, 
aroused by William’s irritable manner, should have 
taken this especial direction ; it was quite at hazard 
that he raised the frame on which the parchment 
was stretched, and put his hand cautiously within, 
as a boy feels the eggs in a nest. 

‘There is a pigeon-hole, said he, ‘and there is 
something in it.’ 

‘It is a plan of the estate, which my father keeps 
there,’ said William hastily. 

‘I thought you said you did not know there was 
such a hole. Here’s the plan, as you say; but | 
there is something else—By Jove! I believe it is 
> will itself, and that the Squire was right, after 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—ANTHONY MAKES HIS CHOICE. 


Yes, the Squire was right. From the mere 
association of ideas, perhaps, or because it really 
seemed as safe a place of concealment as any in 
the house, he had hidden his will behind the 
family tree ; and it had been only that very day, 
nay, within a few hours, and by the merest acci- 
dent, that William had found it there. If he had 
only taken it and put it somewhere else, as he 
would now have done, could Stanhope even for a 
minute have been got out of the room; or if at 
first he had thrown it behind the fire, as he had 
thought of doing, but had been afraid to do ; or if 
this meddlesome fellow, that he had always thought 
he hated, but whom, by comparison with his 
present vehemence of abhorrence, he must have 
almost liked, had not come hither upon his fool’s 
errand ! 

These bitter and vain regrets—the knowledge of 
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what he might have gained, and of what he now 
might lose—came in upon William Blackburn, 


wave after wave, and well nigh choked him. But 


he was not going to throw up his hand and forfeit 
such a stake while there was a card left to play. 
If Stanhope should once make certain it was the 
will, the destruction of it hereafter would be a 
perilous risk indeed ; but at present he had only 
expressed an expectation of it, which was, however, 
also a suspicion ; for he kept the hand that held 
the document behind him, just as though he 
thought a snatch might have been made at it— 
which without doubt he did. 

‘I don’t know what that paper is of which 
you have possessed yourself, observed William 
doggedly, ‘but I know that it is of a private 
nature—something my father does not wish to be 


fingered and pried into by strangers such as you: | vo 


I know that.’ 

‘Your sense of delicacy is more acute than I 
should have given you credit for, rejoined Stan- 
hope coolly ; ‘but it is in this case unnecessarily 
alarmed. I am about to carry this document, 
which, as I believe, is the one he has been asking 
for, to your father himself.’ 

‘The one he has been asking for ?—and he with- 
out speech or motion? No, sir; I cannot permit 
this outrage, and I will not. You have taken upon 
yourself already more than most men would have 
stood in their own house ; but there are limits, you 
must understand.’ 

‘Iam doing nothing of myself, Mr Blackburn,’ 
said the other tomposedly, ‘but only obeying, I 
do assure you, your sick father. He has con- 
trived, by Miss Ellen’s help, to make his wishes 
known.’ 

‘By Miss Ellen’s help! Yes, you and smooth 
Miss Ellen would grasp all. Oh, I know you 
both !’ 

‘You cannot put me in a passion, sir, just now ; 
but if I had any doubt whether this thing here 
was your father’s will or not, your conduct has 
resolved it—Am I to understand, by your stand- 
ing with your back against that door, that you 
refuse to let me pass ?’ 

‘Ido: I will’ 

‘You have an ugly look, William Blackburn, 
and you are feeling in your pocket for your knife ; 
but I am not so much in love with life as to keep 
Nay, 
if you were fifty men with fifty knives, it would 
be all the same.’ 

‘Ah! you say so.’ 

‘And I mean it too.’ 

‘And I mean something, Herbert Stanhope. I 
am a desperate man. 

‘I well know that. I have not forgotten, though 
I have not repeated it, the word I heard your 
father speak in this same room, when I came in 
at yonder window. He called you “ Murderer.” 
—You smile contemptuously, and, indeed, I well 
believe that you never committed murder. But 
you have within you what goes to make a man- 
slayer. You are thinking even now—not, “Shall 
I stab this man if he comes on?” but, “Shall I 
hang for it ?””’ 

‘Now, look you,’ said William, with his hands 
outspread, at least as much to shew they had no 
weapon as to fit his words with their appropriate 
action, ‘ there is no need to fight about the matter. 
The case is simply this: I do not credit what you 


say. I decline to believe that my father wishes to 
deliver his most private papers into your custody, 
unless I have some better warranty. Put that 
thing back, and fetch my mother, and I will abide 
by what she says.’ 

‘I agree to that—at least,’ added Stanhope, seeing 
a gleam of triumph in the other’s face, ‘you must 
fetch her, for I will not part with this, or leave 
you alone with it, for a single second. I see now 
why your father wants to have it in his own 
keeping, safe from accidents; a will, under certain 
circumstances, being like a child that must not be 
left in a room with a fire in it? 

Mr William answered nothing to this insinua- 
tion, which, perhaps, as a vile personality, he knew 
how to despise ; but, throwing the door open, he 
called ‘Mother, mother!’ in a loud and angry 


ice. 

Mrs Blackburn came down stairs with finger on 
her lip. ‘Hush, hush!’ she whispered; ‘your 
father is dozing again, Willy ; I have sent them all 
away but Ellen.’ 

Ts it your wish, mother, that Mr Stanhope 
here should take my place in this house, even to 
the guardianship of my father’s private papers ?’ 

‘Nay, Mrs Blackburn,’ interposed the other, 
‘that is not the point at issue. Your husband has 
desired, as you know, to have brought to him a 
certain document ’—— 

‘Yes, yes; the pedigree yonder.—That is quite 
right, Willy, dear. But it can wait, for I am sure 
that, more than pedigree or anything, he needs 
just now rest,’ 

‘The pedigree—do you hear?’ cried William 
exultingly. ‘Yet this man would have persuaded 
me it was something else my father wanted—some- 
thing that he holds in his hand behind him, look 
you, like a thief? 

‘Yes, madam, it is your husband’s will,’ said 
Stanhope with dignity. ‘I will willingly commit 
it to your charge, to be taken up to him straight- 
way, while your son stops here.’ 

‘But not if Ellen is there,’ said William obsti- 
nately. ‘She would stick at nothing—she and 
those who abet her—Do you keep it, mother ; 
that, I suppose, will satisfy even this gentleman.’ 

‘Dear Mrs Blackburn, said Stanhope with 
respectful earnestness, ‘whatever pain this most 
unseemly discussion causes you, believe me it is 
none of my seeking. You know as well as I do 
what your husband has been so anxious to possess ; 
well, I have got it here. Let himself decide into 
whose keeping he will have it placed’ Do you 
inquire of him, since Mr William here distrusts 
his niece ’-—— 

‘ And as Mr Stanhope here distrusts you, mother, 
interrupted William. 

‘That is not true, sir, as you are well aware,’ 
said Stanhope firmly. ‘I have the utmost regard 
for Mrs Blackburn; yet I am prepared in this 
matter to stand under her misjudgment, and even 
her displeasure. As for you, sir, you well know 
what I could say, and what I have left unsaid, 
with respect to your mother and ver influence over 
her; and unless upon your father’s express com- 
mandment, I will not give up the will.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me,’ cried Mrs Blackburn, looking 


from one to the other in much perplexity. ‘What 
a caddle is this all about a piece of paper. As to 
making my poor husband understand with the 


alphabet and things, it is only Ellen who can do it.’ 
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‘And I’m not going to trust to Miss Ellen’s 
version of the matter,’ said William doggedly. 

‘ Pardon me, Mrs Blackburn,’ observed Stanhope, 
‘but if you will kindly come up with me, I am 
sure that I can make = Pe to you your husband’s 
wishes. Miss Ellen need not be there at all— 
Come, sir; you may surely intrust yourself and 
your interests to your mother’s hands: 

Mr William was understood to allow this much, 
though not without a growl or two of objection; 
he saw Stanhope was not to be moved. 

‘I suppose this story will be all over the place 
to-morrow ?’ said he surlily; ‘our family affairs 
being public property.’ 

‘Nay, Willy,’ exclaimed Mrs Blackburn; ‘I am 
sure you do Mr Stanhope wrong: whatever unhappy 
differences may exist between your father and you, 
I am convinced this gentleman has never helped to 
spread them, and will not do so now,’ 

‘Indeed, madam, you are right,’ said Stanhope 
haughtily ; ‘I am no tale-bearer; and as for this 
particular affair, the sequel, however it may chance 
to end, shall never pass my lips.’ 

‘That looks fair enough,’ assented William, in 
his niggard fashion —‘ Now, do you get Miss Ellen 
away, mother, and let us know what is father’s 
fancy about this will—unless, as is most likely, he 
has forgotten all about it in the meantime, 

Then Mrs Blackburn went up-stairs, to insist 
upon taking Ellen’s place in the sick-room, as she 
had often done before, while her grand-daughter 
took exercise or recreation with Lucy. 

‘There now, you have got it your own way, 
Stanhope,’ said William Blackburn, as soon as they 
were dens. ‘So mind and hold your tongue, 
whatever happens. And I say, I hope you'll 
behave honourable, and give a fellow a chance. 
Just put it to the governor whether it isn’t only 
right and fair that his son should have the keeping 
of his papers and things, and not anybody else. 
And don’t suggest Waller’s name, nor Moffat’ _ 
do you understand ? Because, you see, I shan’t be 
there to look after my own interests.’ 

‘I will represent the matter as you wish,’ said 
Stanhope quietly. ‘I have no other aim than to 
have justice done; but your father cannot be 
troubled by much talking; he can scarcely keep 
his attention even to one thing.’ 

The door was gently opened, and Mrs Blackburn 
appeared, with beckoning finger. ‘He is alone, 
whispered she, ‘and awake. I have sent Ellen away, 
and you must not let her hear you come up-stairs.’ 

Stanhope nodded, and followed his hostess to 
the sick-room, which they entered softly, leaving 
the door ajar. 

‘I have brought you, Mr Blackburn, what I 
believe you have been inquiring for,’ said Stanhope, 
seating himself by the pillow, and speaking in low 
but very distinct tones. ‘Is not this your will ?’ 

A look of grateful pleasure overspread the worn 
white features, and the joyful eyes glanced from 
Stanhope’s face to the paper which he held in 
his hand, and back again with earnest approval. 

‘Why, he wants you to read it, Mr Stanhope, 
that’s what he wants!’ exclaimed Mrs Blackburn 
involuntarily. 

Such was without doubt the sick man’s wish, 
as Stanhope saw, but he only smiled and shook 
his head. ‘No, sir,’ said he softly, ‘ I will not read 
it; but I am come here to lace it in whomsoever’s 
hands you may please to wish.’ 


lp, 


Again the eyes glanced earnestly from the will 


.to Stanhope, from Stanhope to the will. 


‘He wishes you to keep it, Mr Herbert,’ said Mrs 
Blackburn sighing ; ‘and t am sure, although I might 
have wished his confidence to be placed elsewhere, 
there can be no objection.’ 

‘There are three other persons who have a more 
natural right to such a trust,’ said Stanhope, ‘ and 
it is only proper that this should be made plain,’ 

‘Do not mention my poor Willy,’ sobbed Mrs 
Blackburn; ‘it is no use, I know: I am quite 
content that you should keep it. And oh, it puts 
him out so to speak of Willy.’ : 

But Stanhope, mindful of his promise, went on 
unmoved: ‘There is your wife, sir—your true and 
tender wife—would you not wish that she should 
keep the will?” 

e Squire’s eyes shut fast. You might have 
thought he was a man laid out for dead. 

‘There, sir, you see it’s no use. He does not 
wish me to have it, sighed the old lady. ‘And yet 
you might have trusted me, dear Anthony.’ 

The Squire looked at her, tenderly enough, and 
even gratefully ; so much so, that once more the 
question was put: ‘Do you wish your wife to 
~——.. 

‘No; most certainly, no.’ 

‘And Miss Ellen, sir? Would you not wish 
your grand-daughter to have the keeping of it?’ 

For one instant, there was indecision—a mere 

uivering of the eyelids ; but the next, they were 
shut close and rigid as before. 

*No, not Ellen,’ 

‘Oh, why do you trouble him thus, and torture 
me, dear Mr Stanhope? I know that he means 
you to keep the will. 

‘Nevertheless, dear Mrs Blackburn, I must put 
one more question.’ 

‘There is another person yet, sir, to be men- 
tioned, who has a stronger claim than any to your 
confidence. I beg of you to put aside all bitter 
memories in answering now; to forget the past, 
and, so far as it is possible, to be hopeful of the 
future. Do you wish this paper to be taken charge 
of by your son, William Blackburn ?’ 

The eyes did not close now ; they opened wide ; 
they shot—each glance was an arrow. tipped with 
flame—unspeakable disgust and horror. 

‘Oh, but this is terrible!’ cried Mrs Blackburn. 
‘Great Heaven! what is it that he sees?’ She. 
turned her gaze, whither Stanhope’s was alread 
turned, to the wall opposite the foot of the bed, 
on which had been hung a mirror, so that the sick 
man should have the windows’ out-door sights 
presented to him. The home-lying fields that he 
was never to tread again, the flying clouds, the 
life and motion of the flocks and bom, were dear, 
it was thought, to him, chained to his pillow. 

‘I see nothing, Mr Stanhope. Do you?’ 

‘No, madam ; nothing.’ 

‘Then, pray, put no more questions to dear 
Anthony, for you see they have half driven him 
wild ; and take away that dreadful paper, and 
send Ellen. He is quiet again now, thank God’ 

Stanhope had seen something, though but for a 
moment’s space. Besides the window, was mirrored 
in the same glass the door, and at it, half opened, 
he had caught William’s prying face, there, doubt- 
less, to see that faith was kept with him. One 

lance, such as we have seen, had Anthony 
Canewed upon his son, and then the latter had 
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turned and fled down-stairs, noiseless, with |' 
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stockinged feet. So haggard and awe-stricken had 
been his answering glance, that Stanhope felt a 
sort of ain this wretched spy, thus shamefully 
detected. he thought flashed through him: ‘Bad 
as the fellow is, may not his father have judged 
him somewhat too harshly, to cast at him, from 
what may be his death-bed, such aversion and 
distrust as this? And was there not something in 
William’s sullen face, which, though not innocence, 
seemed really to be a sense of wrong?’ As for 
the base suspicion of himself, implied by the espial, 
that was only natural to such a man, and Stanhope 
determined not to tax him with it. The will was 
safe in his own keeping, and so far he could afford 
to be generous to the other, foiled. 

‘Well, and who is to have it?’ inquired William 
presently in the room below, with a would-be air 
of curiosity, as though he had not already received 
his answer at first d, and yet with a certain 
spite in his tone that belied it. ‘Not me, I’ll 
warrant.’ 

‘No, sir; as Mrs Blackburn will inform you, if 
my word is not sufficient. Your father has 
requested me to take charge of this document ; and 
you may depend upon it,’ he added, with a signifi- 
cant glance, ‘that this time it will be put out of 
harm’s way.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Amon the fifteen elected this year into the Royal 
Society are Sir Samuel Baker, the famous traveller, 
and Mr J. Norman Lockyer. The latter holds a 
situation in the War Office, and in his spare hours 
has studied astronomy to such good purpose, that 
he has added largely to our knowledge of the sun 
and stars, and has achieved for himself a European 
reputation. This is an instance which those young 
men who complain that they have not time for 
study or self-culture would do well to keep before 
their eyes.—The Society of Arts have awarded 
their Albert Gold Medal to Baron Liebig ‘ for his 
numerous valuable researches and writings, which 
have contributed most importantly to the develop- 
ment of food-economy and agriculture, and to the 
advancement of chemical science’—The Chemical 
Society have established a Faraday Medal, in com- 
memoration of the late distinguished philosopher, 
which is to be given annually to some scientific 
man, who on his part is to deliver a lecture on 
some part of chemistry. The lecture for this, the 
first year, was given at the Royal Institution, by 
Dumas, an eminent chemist and member of the 
French Academy of Sciences—A public meeting 
has been held, under the presidency of the Prince 
of Wales, to initiate a subscription for erecting a 
statue to Faraday in St Paul's. We hope the 
sculpture will prove worthy of the man in whose 
honour it is to be undertaken.—The British Asso- 
ciation are about to hold their annual meeting at 
Exeter, when the president for the present year, 
Professor Stokes, one of the Secretaries of the 
Royal Society, will deliver an address which may 
be expected to embody all the recent advances in 
mathematical and physical science. We hear that 
Professor Huxley is spoken of as president for 
next year, which, if true, will gratify anatomists, 
naturalists, and palzontologists. 


lecture is above referred to) during his visit to 


Among the sights shewn to M. Dumas (whose 


this country were some remarkable experiments 
with gun-cotton at Woolwich. A few particulars 
will probably surprise our readers. A heavy pali- 
sade of oak timbers, a foot thick, was fixed in the 
ground, and supported by struts in the rear in the 
usual way. Two or three disks of gun-cotton were 
laid on the front of each timber a little above the 
ground, having a narrow strip of wood to rest on, 
and were fired by electricity. <A but 
tremendous report followed, and down fell the 
palisade, the massive timbers being blown away 
and splintered as if they were laths. What ship’s 
side, what gate, what wall can now be regarded as 
a defence? A few disks of gun-cotton will blow 
them all away. And if one of such disks be fired 
lying on the top of a block of stone or of iron, the 
metal and the stone are at once crumbled to 

wder. Perhaps when the New Zealand Maoris 

ear of this, they will leave off building pahs; and 
it is not difficult to foresee that the practice of 
attack and defence is about to undergo important 
modifications. 

Dr Matthiessen, F.R.S., of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, has made a curious.discovery, which may 
be of use to medical Do ger gg By treating 
— with hydrochloric acid, he obtained a 
product which he calls apomorphia, and while 
working with this he and his assistant were over- 
come by fits of vomiting. Here, then, is a new 
emetic: it operates aoaliy, and in small doses, 
and though attended by depressing effects, these 
soon pass away. Moreover, this apomorphia serves 
the purpose without being taken into the stomach, 
for if one-tenth of a grain is injected under the 
skin it will occasion vomiting in a few minutes. 

Mr W. R. Grove, author of that excellent book, 
The Correlation of Physical Forces, has delivered an 
address, at St Mary’s Hospital, on the importance 
of the study of physical science in medical educa- 
tion, which ought to inspire the students who 
heard it with o hay love of work. He shewed 
how limitless was the field of work that lay before 
them, and the advantage involved in variety of 
study. Variety within proper bounds tends to 
promote elasticity of mind ; and in natural philo- 
sophy, the laws of motion, the effects of light and 
heat, the effect of food, there is scope enough to 
occupy even the most active. Then as Mr Grove 
remarked : ‘Chemistry applied to the respiratory 
functions offers a field of inquiry not much trodden 
since Dr Beddoes eatablished the Pneumatic Insti- 
tution at Bristol; not merely by inhalation of 
gases per se, but by a judicious admixture of small 

rtions of given gases with the ordi air. 

hus, a small increase of carbonic acid in the air 
tends to produce somnolence: might not this be 
carefully tried in cases of extreme nervous excita- 
bility and insomnia? Ozone, again, doubtless has 
its effect, probably of somewhat a converse char- 
acter to hat of carbonic acid. Such remedies 
might be free from the disturbing influence on 
other organs which the administration of sedatives 
or stimulants by the stomach frequently, always 
perhaps in degree, occasions.’ Mr Grove’s address 
abounds in suggestive instances of this sort. 

Mr G. Campbell has read a paper before the 
Society of Arts on the cultivation of waste lands 
in India, and in discussing the question, he regards 


India as a favourable field for English a 
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For this reason, he confines his observations on 
waste lands to the hill districts which have a com- 
paratively cool climate, and where, as he says, great 
profits are to be gained by enterprising settlers 
who employ native labour. There are many vege- 
table products which flourish and yield abundantly 
at high elevations within the tropics, and in the 
cultivation of these, Mr Campbell believes there 
are advantages to be gained beyond any offered by 
other countries to which emigrants are always 
swarming. 

It was stated at a recent meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society, that silkworms’ eggs and other 
objects of natural history could now be sent to or 
from different parts of the world by the ‘ pattern 
post.’ They may be enclosed in a box, provided 
the ends of the box have small openings through 
which the contents can be seen. Perforated zinc 
would answer the purpose. Mr Wallace mentioned 
that a closed packet which came to him by post 
from Japan was charged forty-seven shillings ; but 
a similar packet, with open ends, which he sent to 
a. was charged four shillings only. 

ome years ago, a photograph of a bronze statue 
was taken at Berlin. Besides the image, it shewed 
a few small faint streaks of light, one of which 
shot upwards from the point of a spear held in the 
hand of the statue. What produced them was a 
question, which at length was solved by a member 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. He sug- 
gested that the figure was in an electric condition 
while the photograph was taken, that streams of 
electric light were passing off at various points, and 


‘that these, though invisible to the eye, were detected 


by the photograph. Hence there was a talk about 
invisible light. This has recently been verified : 
by sending an electric current through a Geissler’s 
tube (a glass tube almost completely exhausted of 
air), an interior light is produced, which cannot be 
seen by daylight, but which is distinctly shewn in 
a photograph of the tube. It has often been 
remarked that photography detects particulars 
which escape observation, and here is another 
proof of it. 

It seems as if the endeavours made at different 
times and places to extend our knowledge of sacred 
history, geography, and topography, were about to 
be rm in | increased. The general interest in these 
subjects has been manifested by the support given 
to explorations in the East, the survey of Palestine 
and the peninsula of Sinai, the excavations at 
Jerusalem, and the welcome shewn to the researches 
of scholars. These researches, as stated by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
have brought to light a series of facts of the highest 
importance out otf the historical documents col- 
lected at Nineveh ; namely, the Scripture history 
as contained in the Book of Genesis from the time 
of Abraham, narrating nearly the same particu- 
lars. Sir Henry himself is at work on a paper in 
which it will be shewn that the natural name of 
Babylon was the Garden of Eden, the rivers being 
described by the same names as in Scripture. And 
further, that these ancient Babylonian documents 
furnish an account of the Flood and of the building 
of the Tower of Babel. All this seems little less 
than wonderful. Who would have expected to 
find Biblical history in the inscribed cylinders and 
bricks from the banks of the Euphrates, as well as 
in the ancient Hebrew and other oriental manu- 
scripts ! 


The Peruvian government for some years past 
have sent out what they call a ‘ hydrographic com- 
mission,’ to explore one by one the tributaries of 
the Amazon. by the latest Report communicated 
to the Royal Geographical Society, we learn that 
the explorers had ascended the river Ucayali from 
its confluence with the Maraiion to the place where 
it is formed by the flowing together of the Uru- 
bamba and Tambo, a distance of seven hundred 
and seventy-two miles. The country passed 
through on this long voyage was before unknown: 
it is described as salubrious and fruitful, with 
facilities for trade. The two rivers above named 
are also navigable, and will in turn be explored ; 
and in the course of a few years, we may expect 
to hear of steamers trading from the sea up to 
the very foot of the Andes. Who shall say there 
is nothing left to discover while those vast re- 
gions exist—vast enough to receive the popula- 
tion of Europe. The Report states further, that 
the Ucayali, and not the Marajion, as hitherto 
supposed, is to be regarded as the source of the 
Amazon. 


HIDDEN. 


O BLusHRs, rise not to my cheek ; 
O tell-tale eyes, be clear and gay ; 

O lips, no warmer language speak 
To him than simple yea and nay; 

O heart! in thy most deep recess, 
Be safely, surely hid away 

This secret, that he may not guess. 


They call me beautiful: alas ! 

By him uncared for, what care I ? 
Once I knelt down and kissed the grass 
His foot had pressed in passing by ; 

A little common buttercup 
That he had crushed, and left to die, 
Still for his sake I treasure up. 


O tender Father ! is it sin 
To love thy noblest creatures thus, 
Although no answering love we win? 
Art Thou not ever leading us? 
And hast Thou sent this love to me, 
To calm my heart tumultuous, 
And guide me, through my grief, to Thee ? 


O let me love him to the end 
Most purely; and perchance some day 
He’ll take my hand and call me friend, 
When time for love is passed away ; 
When eyes that shine when he is near 
Are dim ; when golden locks are gray ; 
And Death, the angel, draweth near. 
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